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dates, reveals a sequence of phases in which the possibilities
and limitations of structure have played a dominating role.
It discloses the origin, growth, maturity, and decay of
various structural systems, and reveals the experiments and
failures which accompany the change-over from an outworn
system to the new system which is going to supplant it
either temporarily or permanently.

Equally clearly, history shows the tentative experiment,
the crude imperfection, of the architectural expression
which arises at the commencement of each and every new
phase. It shows how, in cases where the structural system
is sufficiently sound to achieve a relative permanence, archi-
tectural expression slowly improves as the general technique
develops. And it also shows how, when the structural
system is beginning to be out of date, architectural expres-
sion is apt to languish, or else runs riot in a desperate effort
to achieve fresh significance without having any organic
basis for development.

The Egyptian structural system is the first of which we
have sufficient records and information to merit serious
consideration. Little trace remains to-day of Egyptian
domestic work, or of temporary buildings in general. But
there are plenty of examples of more ambitious buildings,
which reveal a certain structural technique.

The Egyptian system is based on the principle of the
beam and its supporting column, the simplest type of
engineering construction if we except the process of hollow-
ing out the natural rock. We find, in the rock-cut temples,
the combination of the natural monolithic structure and the
artificial post and lintel. We find, too, the vault in embryo,
though the Egyptian seems to have regarded arched surfaces
as more practicable of realisation by a series of superimposed